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JN THE WOODS. 

The sun is savage in sultry hollows, 

The hill-side quivers with pulsing heat : 
With dusty wings the drooping swallows 

Are dotting the fence that lines the street. 

I leave the town with its hundred noises, 

Its clatter and whiz of wheel and steam. 
For woodland quiet and silvery voices, 

With a forest camp by a crystal stream. 

O, shrewd are the ways of town and city, 
Cunning in commerce and worldly wise : 

But hearts grow hardened to human pity, 
And tongues are given to thrifty lies. 

The feathery arms of firs and spruces 
Bend over the waters that glide beneath, 

And marish flowers by the quiet sluices 
Infold their sweets in a golden sheath. 

And a little canoe of fairy lightness 

Floats silently down the limpid stream, 
Where the norland birch, in its snowy whiteness, 

O'erhangs the ripples that glance and gleam. 

peaceful and sweet are forest slumbers, 
The fragrant couch with the stars above, 

As the free soul marches to dulcet numbers 
Through dreamland valleys of song and love. 

For ever at night a Dorian goddess 
Glides into my camp with bird-like song, 

In loosened tresses and starry bodice 
She rests by my side the whole night long. 

She cools my forehead with dainty fingers, 
And smooths the wrinkles from brow and face, 

With a gentle palm, whose memory lingers 
About my spirit in every place. 

On emerald banks thick strewn with pansies 

We loiter away the dreamy time, 
And she dowers my soul with woodland fancies 

That sprout and blossom in rustic rhyme. 

Why should I covet the laureate guinea. 
Or envy the muse that is held in fief? 

1 sing the ballads she prompts within me, 
And have no spite for the " greener leaf." 

With the loftier bards I have no quarrel, 

1 envy no brow its wreath of bays. 
1 know it is mine to miss the laurel, 

And the " greener leaf" that hangs — and pays. 

Poor ? t am poor as the mice in churches, 
And cramped and harassed by want and debt ; 

Dreading the chill east wind that searches 
My tattered clothing in cold and wet. 

But well content if the golden hours 
And the sylvan pleasures will only hold ; 

For if wealth were the highest of earthly dowers 
1 think I should have more land and gold. 

And 1 rest in the faith that each good fellow 

Will sometime dwell in another land, 
Where hearts that are generous, true, and mellow. 

Will know each other, and understand. 

— Geo. W. Sears. 



OCTOBER. 



Many weeks have passed since the first anemone 
cast its shadow on the floral dial. Day after day- 
have new blossoms chronicled the fleeting hours, 
while the petals of the old were scattered to the 
winds. None of the modest faces we welcomed in 
April remain to smile upon us now; but still the 
woods are as beautiful as ever. Now, in the maturity 
of the season, the few flowers that remain have a 
more staid and dignified appearance than the fragile 
species which recorded the early hours of spring. 
The regal stars of the asters sparkle in white and 
blue, and golden-rods stand in yellow splendor by the 
walls, or gleam from out the thickets. The beautiful 
fringed gentian may yet be found, and happy is the 
stroller who discovers it. No one can gaze into its 
"Sweet and quiet eye," without feeling calmer and 
better. It is perfectly in keeping with the October 
days — those dreamy, hazy, perfect days which put 
to shame all others of the year. Generally we find 
it with its fringes, interlaced and beaded with dew ; but 
often it will be seen wide open, gazing hopefully into 
the blue heaven from which it came. The sweet 
maiden's tresses is still in flower, and we may find 
other blossoms unwilling to depart. The humbler 



weeds, like the dandelion, which often has a second 
season of blooming, the fall-dandelion, the self-heal 
(Brunella), and others, may be found even later, ac- 
cording to the clemency of the season. 

The seedling species bear aloft in fantastic caskets 
their offering of fruit. Here we see the long white 
plumes of the clematis, trailing over a wall, or grace- 
fully pendant from the branches of a tree ; or the 
feathery pappus of thistle, or golden-rod, waiting for 
the breeze to bear it to its fate. Here are the red 
berries of the ilex, the waxen fruit of the bitter-sweet, 
or a coral cluster which that vain preacher, Jack, has 
left at the bottom of his pulpit. 

But the splendor of October consists, not in the 
flowers which linger for its precious weather, but in 
the marvelous beauty of the foliage. Each year it is 
a surprise and. a delight. We know, to be sure, that 
certain hickories, or maples, will deck themselves in 
yellow, or in red, but we never can foresee the caprices 
in which they or other forest trees will indulge. 
Memory, too, will fail to retain an impression of these 
vivid tints. It takes the full glory of the sun to de- 
velop them, and we who live in cities, and have but 
a furtive peep at nature in the hot midsummer, have 
no conception of her power when she really attempts 
the gorgeous. The visitors to the mountains leave 
the city just at the time when they could probably 
be most comfortable in it, and return at the period 
when the country begins to be attractive. Those 
who wander into northern New York or New Eng- 
land, or, better yet, into Canada and the Provinces, 
at this season will see the forests in their grandeur. 

One of the earliest trees to color is the tupelo, 
which will present simultaneously leaves of glossy 
green, and others of a brilliant scarlet, or crimson. In 
midsummer often we will find a branch of glowing 
yellow on an elm-tree, and now the whole mass of 
foliage is golden ; so is that of some of the maples, 
the hickories, which vary into russet and orange, and 
the birches. A solitary red maple here and there is 
ablaze with ruddy light ; in its peculiarly gorgeous 
panoply it is an aristocrat, even among its proud com- 
panions. The green-brier is in yellow costume, indi- 
vidual leaves deepening into orange, and even red, 
and often blotched and spotted with a rusty brown. 
The Virginia-creeper (Amftelopsis) turns its scarlet 
streamers around the lichened bole of some tall ever- 
green, and losing itself in the dark masses of leaves, 
appears again high up in air, swaying gently in the 
wind. No vine can be more elegant than this, nor is 
it at all conceited. It will reveal its beauty, as well 
upon the walls of a city mansion, as upon the cliffs or 
trees of the forest. Next to it for grace, in expres- 
sion and perfection of tint, are undoubtedly the vari- 
ous species of sumac ; but of some of these we must 
be careful, as they are to certain persons virulently 
poisonous. The finest of them all is the most dan- 
gerous. It is the swamp-dogwood, a small tree found 
in damp or marshy places, with long pinnate, trop- 
ical-looking leaves, which on the same tree will pre- 
sent all shades of color, from green, through yellow 
and orange, to crimson. The mid-rib is a bright-red, 
and seems like a silken cord to bind the gem-like 
leaves together. There is a perfect fascination about 
this tree. The colors are so intense that the most 
cautious are tempted to view them nearer, often to 
their after sorrow. 

We must not forget in our enumeration the smaller 
shrubs, like the huckleberry bushes, and the tangles, 
which now fill a subordinate place in the landscape, 
but which, with the oaks will soon have the picture 
to themselves. Let us go to the country some morn- 
ing later in the month, ere the mists have arisen from 
the valleys, and we will find the after glow of the 
forest as enticing as its full autumnal splendor. The 
mists, by the way, are among the especial October 
charms. As we stand upon some height, and look 
into the valley, dotted with its farms and villages, we 
can trace the course of the vivifying rivers and 
streams by the fog that hangs above them. As the 
rays of the sun become more perpendicular, these 
clouds break up, and little pieces of them get lost in 
corners, and cannot escape. Masses of vapor will 
long remain in the lower hollows, and it is pretty to 
see the leafy tops of trees projecting above the clouds 
like islands in a tropical sea. 

It is not fair to take a single leaf of any tree, how- 
ever splendid, and make a study of it alone. Al- 
though such a selection may often be intrinsically 
.beautiful, we should view the foliage in the mass, as 
Nature presents it. Thus seen, there is nothing that 
can give one such a sense of calm, of rest, of perfect 
and ennobling enjoyment. — W. W. Bailey. 



A LAST VISIT TO LEIGH HUNT. 

The last time that 1 saw Leigh Hunt was in the 
year 1854 or '5— I forget which — but I remember 
well that James Russell Lowell drove from the door 
in a Hansom cab, just as I set foot upon the curb- 
stone. Mr. Hunt was then living in a small, unpre- 
tending cottage at Hammersmith. There was the 
tiniest possible garden in front, which blossomed with 
the usual English garden flowers in great profusion. 
The windows were overhung with honeysuckles, 
and large red clusters of beautiful monthly roses 
looked lovingly through the panes, and dropped in 
festoons over the trellis-work round the door. Upon 
the window-ledge inside were several flower pots taste- 
fully arranged, and delightful in their color and 
greenery. Let the reader imagine, therefore, that he 
has passed through the archway of flowers, and that 
he stands in the actual presence of the now vener- 
able bard and man of letters. Let him picture to 
himself a long, narrow, and dimly lighted room, on 
the ground floor, with the poet before him, ensconced 
in his ample chair; the ceremony of greeting over — 
and the joy of communion, not of gossip, in the due 
course of fruition. It is, as I have hinted, a moderate 
sized room, scantily furnished, but carpeted from end 
to end ; with a large table strewn with new books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and the morning papers; a 
bookcase, curtained Dy a green cloth, stands against 
the side wall to the left of the poet j* and, in the mid- 
dle of the room, there is a sliding door partition, 
which, when closed, forms another room to this floor, 
although it is now open, revealing at the end of it a 
glass door which looks upon a little grass plot, in 
the centre of which is a small green hillock. 

As I said, the room was darkened, and chiefly by 
the thick leaves and blossoms of the flowers which 
so sweetly welcomed us in the windows, -as we sat 
there, face to face with the old man musical and elo- 
quent. And it was a picture to be remembered ; for 
he, then seventy-one or two years of age, sat upright 
in his chair, arrayed in a long, dark gown or gaber- 
dine, with a large cape over his shoulders fastened by 
a tasselled cord in front; his iron-gray hair parted, as 
he wore it all through his life, in the middle, and his 
collar turned down a la Byron, or "a la ipse," and with 
a sweet smile upon his face which seemed to say 
"God bless you " to everybody. During this visit I 
was accompanied by one of the most beautiful women 
in London, a recognized beauty, who had the pro- 
foundest reverence for Mr. Hunt, and who prayed 
that I would introduce her to him that " she mighf 
have the pleasure of shaking hands with the dear old 
man," as she said, "before he went over to the im- 
mortals." And as soon as he had recovered his 
breath and self-possession, after she had magnetized 
him with her glorious black eyes, he said, with his 
usual generosity and kindly sympathy, and strong 
desire to confer pleasure upon all with whom ne came 
in contact — " I so heartily wish you had been here a 
half hour sooner, Mr Searle, for I should then have 
had the. pleasure of introducing to you one of the 
most charming, witty, genial, and scholarly men of 
letters, American born and educated, that it has been 
my good luck to meet with. And when 1 tell you 
that I allude to no less a person than James Russell 
Lowell, the great American poet that is going to be, 
your regret will, I have no doubt, be as great as mine. 
His volume of poems, just reprinted in this country, 
is the best introduction he could have for the present 
to cultivated English society, and he will become a 
Yankee classic, or I am no judge of the poetic ichor." 
This led to a general flying review of the chiefs of the 
Fourth Estate in America; and it was very curious to 
hear his critique upon some of our most holy idols, 
tumbling down the highest, and setting up above 
them, not the lowest, perhaps, but those of whose 
genius and performances we as a people (not very 
critical), have, extolled' high up Olympus. Bancroft 
was the embodiment of Carlyle's Dryasdust ; Emer- 
son, a purloiner of other men's thoughts, from Plato 
to Plotinus, Bacon, Montaigne, and Goethe — Cole- 
ridge, with Carlyle, and all the prior batch of mys- 
tics thrown into his insatiable maw — whose chief 
originality consisted in the new setting of the stolen 
jewels which is often a surprise of art, the artist 
working in the purest gold and silver. Prescott. 
a drawing-room Apollo, and Beau Brummell of his- 
toric composition, etc. And. yet Mr. Hunt "always 
contrived to put in so many saving clauses, the dic- 
tates of his good heart, after his intellect had spoken, 
that it was almost as good to be snubbed as to be 
glorified by him. We had a delightful talk about 



